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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


N an address delivered recently before the members of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, Mr. R. T. L. Parr, a Local 
Government Auditor, revived the suggestion that Public 

Libraries should be merged in the Education Authority. At 
first sight the suggestion seems reasonable. Public Libraries are 
a part and an important part, of the educational machinery of 
the country ; a fact that the public are slow to acknowledge, if 
one can judge from the meagreness of the funds placed at the dis- 
posal of library authorities. Past efforts to increase generally 
the limited library rate of one penny in the pound have failed 
signally, while the unlimited general education rate has been 
rising steadily, without any great protests being made by rate- 
payers. Why not, then, adopt Mr. Parr’s suggestion, and drop 
all efforts to promote the new Libraries Bill, and instead favour an 
Education Bill, in which the necessary reforms for public libraries 
could be inserted ? If this could be done without public libraries 
being placed under the control of the Board of Education, well 
and good, but, if not, it is advisable to pause and consider. For 
many years librarians have been endeavouring to organize their 
profession, and there is a great danger in the individuality of 
librarianship being swallowed up in general education. The 
work of the librarian is quite distinct from that of the teacher, 
and unless the librarian preserves his individuality he is lost. 
If public libraries are ever placed under the control of the Govern- 
ment, librarians would be well advised to see that they are specially 
administered on a professional basis, and not run by educationalists 
to whom the technique of librarianship is a thing unknown. An 
example of an attempt to combine librarianship with education is 
dealt with in the succeeding note. Apart from the idea of placing 
public libraries under the control of the Board of Education, a 
state of affairs that we do not recommend, librarians would do well 
to adopt Mr. Parr’s hints, and talk more of the educational value 
of libraries, for it is in this direction that most influence can be 
brought to bear upon public thought. 


The London County Council are advertising for a woman 
librarian for their Education Library, and are attaching practically 
the same conditions that brought out so many protests when the 
post was created in 1911. “‘ Preference will be given to candidates 


Vol. XVI. New Series 90. December, 1913. 
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who have had teaching experience,’’ says the advertisement ; and 
the official form on which application must be made contains a 
page of questions about teaching experience, and one question 
about experience in library work. These conditions, if adhered to, 
mean that the Education Library is to be put into the care of an 
untrained “ librarian ” ; for obviously no teacher (or rather woman 
with enough “ teaching experience” to satisfy the requirements 
of the schedule of questions), at present alive, has the knowledge 
of technical librarianship necessary for the efficient performance 
of the duties of the post. Not only so, but the London County 
Council as an education authority, should recognize the efforts 
being made for the training of librarians—especially as in part it 
contributes towards the upkeep of the present system of classes ! 
It is a bad policy to discourage those women librarians who have 
spent much time and money in making themselves efficient, by 
reserving any positions as librarians for other women with ‘‘teaching 
experience,” and an incidental acquaintance with some kind of 
library work. We hope, therefore, that the London County 
Council will revise the conditions governing this appointment 
with a view to making it possible for a really efficient woman 
librarian to obtain the post. 


We have just emerged from a remarkably busy ‘“ Autumn 
publishing season,” and, as librarians, feel compelled to protest 
once more against the strenuous efforts made by publishers to 
crowd their output into about four months, while leaving the rest 
of the year practically destitute of books worth buying. We have 
analysed the statistics of publishing before, and do not propose to 
do so again now. But the method of issuing juvenile literature 
is a case in point with which every one is familiar. For most of 
the months in the year the children’s books issued can almost be 
numbered on the fingers, while in other months the number jumps 
up suddenly to several hundreds. Doubtless this is done to catch 
the benevolent gift-seeker at his maturity, and equally without 
doubt the plan meets with some success. But the institutional 
customers of the booksellers—steady buyers all—after being 
starved during the greater part of the year, are expected to make 
up for this by a brief but Gargantuan gorge. There must, of 
course, be a slack season in publishing as in everything else, but 
an approach to a more general monthly average of book produc- 
tion would lead to more steady buying in all directions, and would 
not have much effect upon the booksellers’ precious “ Christmas 
season.” 
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SUGGESTED RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
DEWEY CLASSES 100 AND 200. 


By J. E. WALKER, Tottenham Public Libraries. 


HE following system of classification for the arrangement 
of a series of works dealing with Philosophy and Religion 
is based, as will be seen, upon the Decimal scheme of Melvil 

Dewey, and is in fact simply a rearrangement in accordance with 
the writer’s own ideas of the main divisions of the first two classes 
of that scheme. 


It is an oft repeated maxim that in the schedules of a book 
classification the heads ought always to proceed from terms of 
wide extension and narrow intension to terms of narrow extension 
and wide intension ; that is to say, they must proceed from the 
general to the specific head. This statement must be borne in 
mind when considering the rearranged order which follows. One 
often hears that of all the various parts of the Dewey system, 
the two under discussion least conform to the many “ canons” 
which from time to time have been laid down for the benefit of 
compilers of classifications: the arrangement of the schedules 
is in the highest degree artificial, and in very few cases are cognate 
subjects brought together. When this is said we by no means 
forget the impossibility of making a bibliographical classification 
theoretically perfect, and that such an one must in the nature 
of things be a compound of both natural and artificial orders ; but 
there ought to be in every case an attempt made at least to attain 
to the ideal of perfection, even if it be known that that ideal can 
never be reached. 


The characteristic of arrangement which Dewey seems to have 
had in mind when making up his classes 1 and 2 seems to have 
been the development of the human mind. Accepting this as 
a basis then, we will proceed to a reconstruction of the class 
Philosophy. Philosophy in General, of course, occupies the first 
place, and is followed by Ancient and Modern Philosophers, which 
have had allotted to them the two following places. This is 
indeed a radical change from the Dewey order, and one which 
can be defended by the argument that as the subjects which are 
connoted by the term Philosophy may be deemed to be the fruit 
of these men’s minds, and as it is here that their collected works 
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and criticisms thereof must be put, so ought they to precede 
individual philosophical topics. This is in accordance with the rule 
mentioned above, that the order of procedure must be from the 
general to the specific. The same argument may be adduced in 
support of placing Philosophical Systems immediately behind 
Ancient and Modern Philosophers, in fact it is the only logical 
position for such a class. 

Mind and Body ; or, Anthropology : the science of the nature 
of man, embracing human physiology and psychology and their 
mutual bearing, has been placed fourth, and this introduces us 
naturally to Psychology itself : the science of the nature, functions, 
and phenomena of the human mind. After this is to be found 
Logic, the Art of Reasoning, or that part of Philosophy which 
treats of forms of thinking in general. It will be noted, no doubt, 
that throughout an attempt has been made to introduce an evolu- 
tionary tendency, however faint that tendency may be. Accord- 
ingly, the Art of Reasoning is followed by that branch of speculative 
inquiry which treats of first principles of things, viz., Metaphysics, 
which, as in Dewey, extends over two classes, the second being 
named Other Metaphysical Topics. The final class is that which 
is placed seventh in the original, Ethics: the science of Morals. 
This class, concerned as it is with the principles of human duty, 
carries one over in a logical manner from Philosophy to the cognate 
class, Religion. 

In this class there are many defects which could only be 
remedied by wholly recasting the schedules and altering the order, 
not only of the main classes, but also of their several sections. 
Dewey, in placing Judaism amongst non-Christian religions, entirely 
overlooked the fact that it too is based upon the Bible, as also the 
fact that no place is provided for general works on Christianity. 
His having placed Mythology at the end of a class devoted to 
discussions on religion is a regrettable error, overlooking, as it 
does, that the foundations of most religions are laid deep in the 
myths and folk-lore of past ages, and that the evolutionary point 
of view would demand its being placed at the very beginning. 
An ideal arrangement would have been something like the following: 


Religion in General. 
Mythology and Folk-Lore. 
Natural Theology. 
Religions. 
Bible. 
Judaism and Christianity. 
Judaism. 
Christianity. 
But this would have totally altered Dewey’s order and made 
it unrecognisable, and it is our intention merely to rearrange his 
classes. The only alteration that is practicable, however, is the 
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transference of “ Ethnic, Non-Christian ”’ religions from the end 
to the beginning, this being far the better place for it for several 
reasons. In the first place, whilst it is true that a number of the 
beliefs scheduled therein appeared after the introduction of 
Christianity, yet an equal number preceded it, and as Mythology is 
included in the class, it will be admitted that the change is justified. 
Moreover, Dewey himself in his index refers us to this class for 
Comparative Religion, and what better position than at the 
beginning could be devised for that subject ? 


Natural Theology, as being concerned with God and Divine 
things in so far as their nature is disclosed through human con- 
sciousness, thereby being the antithesis of Revealed Theology, 
is the next class, which is in turn followed by the one devoted to 
the Bible and its several parts. Revealed Theology comes next. 
and is correctly placed, the subject matter being God and Divine 
things as made known in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Little in the way of explanation is required to account for 
the position of the other classes, they being in exactly the same 
order as in Dewey; certainly Religious History and Christian 
Churches and Sects are in perfect logical order. 


In the appendix both the Dewey and the suggested orders 
have been placed side by side. 


Dewey order. Suggested order. 
Philosophy (in general). Philosophy (in general). 
Metaphysics. Ancient Philosophers. 


Other Metaphysical topics. Modern Philosophers. 
Mind and Body. Anthropology. Philosophic Systems. 


Philosophic Systems. Mind and Body. Anthropology. 
Mental faculties. Psychology. Mental faculties. Psychology. 
Logic. Dialectics. Logic. Dialectics. 
Ethics Metaphysics. 
Ancient Philosophers. Other Metaphysical Topics. 
Modern Philosophers. Ethics. 
Religion (in general). Religion (in general). 
Natural theology. Ethnic. Non-Christian. 
Bible. Natural Theology. 
Doctrinal. Dogmatics. Theology. Bible. 
Devotional. Practical. Doctrinal Dogmatics. Theology 
Homiletic. Pastoral. Paro- Devotional. Practical. 
chial. Homiletic. Pastoral. Parochial. 
Church. Institutions and Church. Institutions and 
Work. Work. 
Religious History. Religious History. 


Christian Churches and Sects. Christian Churches and Sects. 
Ethnic. Non-Christian, 


= 
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CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 

SincE the Photographic Survey Record of Norfolk and Norwich 

was inaugurated by the Norwich Public Library Committee in 

January, 1913, rapid strides have been made in the accumulation 

of photographs, and the first exhibition illustrative of the survey 

was held in the new gallery at the Public Library from Ist to 13th 

December. Mr. Russell J. Colman, D.L., J.P., President of the 

Survey, performed the opening ceremony, under the presidency 

of the Lord Mayor of Norwich (Mr. James A. Porter), who was 

accompanied by the Lady Mayoress‘and supported by the Sheriff. 

The audience included representatives of the learned and scientific 

societies of Norfolk, and many well-known Norfolk antiquaries. 

The Lord Mayor, in introducing Mr. Russell J. Colman, briefly 

described the formation of the Norfolk Photographic Survey. 

Mr. Colman, in declaring the Exhibition open, said the Survey, 

seeing that it was not yet twelve months old, had made an ex- 

ceedingly encouraging start. The number of photos now in its 
possession, 1,476, far exceeded what he would have ventured to 
expect. He thought he might claim that Norwich was rich in 
photographic experts. In that connexion he had only to mention 
the Norwich and District Photographic Society and the Norwich 

Ladies’ Camera Club. Anyone who had visited the exhibitions 

of these societies would know that the work of their member 

was deserving of very high praise. Now this Record Survey had 
been started under the auspices of the Norwich Public Library 

Committee, and it had formed a strong committee, including 

representatives from the committees of the following bodies :— 

The Norwich Public Library, the Norwich and District Photo- 

graphic Society, the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, 

the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society the Norwich Science 

Gossip Club, the Museum Association, the Norwich Teachers’ 

Field Club, the Ladies’ Camera Club, the King’s Lynn Camera 

Club, and the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia. From these 

societies there had been made up an exceedingly capable and 

energetic committee. While praising the members of it for the 
work they had done, he did not lose sight of the fact that they 
had in the City Librarian, Mr. G. A. Stephen, an excellent secretary 

than whom no one could have been better chosen. Here was a 

collection containing pictures coming under the headings of Bygone 
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Norfolk and Norwich, Architecture, Antiquities, and Anthropology, 
Art, Industries, Biography, Passing Events, and the Sciences of 
Geology, Zoology and Botany. Antiquarians, historians, architects, 
geologists, naturalists, and the general public would all find some- 
thing of interest in it, and in order that the exhibits might be of 
the utmost educational use they had been linked up with printed 
matter wherever possible. For example, the photograph of 
Hildebrand’s Hospital, which was demolished in 1gor, had a 
label attached to it, explaining that reading matter on the subject 
was to be found in Blomefield’s Norfolk and Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
The tobacco industry at Methwold, and many other pictures were 
also made the subject of references useful to the inquirer. In 
conclusion, the speaker appealed for donations of cash or photo- 
graphs in order that the excellent work might be continued. The 
exhibition gallery in which the photographs are displayed is oval 
in shape, the photographs are in frames having removable backs, 
and they are grouped in panels each panel of photographs illus- 
trating a section of the survey. Each photograph has a label giving 
a description of the place or object photographed, the name of 
the photographer, and the name of the donor, and in many cases 
references are given to books in the local collection of the Library 
dealing with the subject of the photograph. 


THe Chestnuts Branch of the Tottenham Public Libraries has 
recently been reorganised and converted from the indicator to the 
open-access system, the stock having previously been classified 
according to Dewey. Messrs. Libraco supplied the fittings, 
which included shelving, counter, barriers, and wickets, the latter 
being fitted with Lambert’s Patent Latches. A classified card 
catalogue is being prepared. The Central Reference Library 
has lately been enriched by a donation of a collection of ancient 
deeds relating to certain freehold properties in Tottenham, dating 
from 1586-1834, as material for antiquarian research, from the 
Chairman of the Southgate District Council, W. Carpenter, 
Esq., J.P. 

No decision has yet been received from the Local Government 
Board with regard to the proposed sale of the site that was pur- 
chased for the St. Pancras Central Library building. 


THE City Council of Coventry has decided to confer the honorary 
freedom of the city upon Dr. Carnegie in recognition of his gift of 
£10,000 for the purpose of providing branch libraries. 


Tue “Art of Printing,” historically considered, is the subject 
of a course of eight lectures to be delivered by Mr. R. A. Peddie, 
at the St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride Lane, E.C. The 
lectures will be given on Monday evenings commencing January 
12th, and ending March 9th. The course includes lectures on 
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Letterpress Printing, 15th and 16th centuries ; 1601-1800 ; from 
1801 to the Present Day; Book Illustration and Decoration, 
15th and 16th centuries ; 17th and 18th centuries ; 19th century 
to the Present Day; the Printing Press and its History. Each 
lecture will be fully illustrated by lantern slides, and a collection 
of books and prints will be exhibited during the evening. 
Admission is free. 


HER MAJEsty QUEEN Mary has been pleased to accept a copy of 
the ‘‘ History of the Memorial Hall, Wandsworth,” an interesting 
booklet written by Mr. Cecil T. Davis, the well-known librarian 
of Wandsworth. 


At the meeting of the Academic Committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature last week, the Edmond de Polignac prize of {100 
was presented to Mr. James Stephens. His book, The Crock of 
Gold, being considered the finest piece of imaginative literature 
of the year. 


The Burning of the Volturno, written by Arthur Spurgeon, which 
is issued in two-shilling form by Messrs. Cassell, is being published 
at the instance of the ‘ Carmania’”’ passengers, who asked the 
author of the now historical aerogram to put the story into more 
permanent form. The entire profits of this volume will be handed 
to Captain Inch, of the ill-fated vessel, to be distributed at his 
discretion, and as supplementary to the relief fund opened at 
Rotterdam. It is obviously impossible for a Continental fund to 
afford the necessarily immediate relief required by many of the 
English relatives of the crew who were lost, and the funds collected 
by the sale of the book will be devoted to tiding these people over 
this Christmas. 


On Thursday, November 20th, Mr. Alderman Frank J. Leslie, Past 
President of the Library Association, delivered an interesting talk 
on “ A Visit to Egypt,’’ at the Northampton Public Library. 


THE Committee of the Teddington Public Library propose 
to engage a professional photographer to take photographs of 
old houses that are to be demolished, from time to time, so as to 
form an historical record in connexion with the Library. 


WE have received an interesting programme of lectures to be 
delivered under the auspices of the Erith Public Library Literary 
and Debating Society during January-March. Following the synopsis 
of each lecture is a list of the principal books on the subject con- 
tained in the Library. The Society meets at the Library on the 
second and fourth Monday evenings in the month at 8 o'clock. 
Membership is open to all persons above the age of 16 and the 
minimum annual subscription is ts. 
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THE new Central Public Library at Stockport, erected at a cost 
of £15,000 through the munificence of Dr. Carnegie, was opened 
on October 14th by the Mayor, Mr. T. Kay. Addresses were 
also delivered by the Chairman of the Library Committee (Alderman 
George Ball), Alderman Henry Plummer, of Manchester, and Mr. 
Henry Guppy, Librarian of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


THE Committee of the Rochdale Public Libraries has decided 
to establish three delivery stations in outlying districts from which 
there are at present comparatively few borrowers. 


AT the meeting of the Catalogue Section of the A.L.A. at Kaater- 
skill the following rules among others for general cataloguing 
practice were approved: (1) Use the initial article in title, unless 
its inclusion would necessitate the repetition of the author’s name ; 
(2) Omit author’s name in the possessive case at the beginning 
of a title ; (3) Write the editor or translator’s name in the title 
as it appears on the title page ; (4) In imprint, give place, publisher 
and date, also the inclusive copyright dates if these differ from the 
date of publication ; give dates on main cards only; (5) In the 
collation, give main paging, illustrations, portraits, maps. Give 
size only if unusual. Some of the rules contain interesting varia- 
tions on current English practice that are well worth considering. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Witt1am T. Berry, Chief-Assistant of the Upper Norwood 
Public Library, has been appointed Chief Assistant in the General 
Library of the St. Bride Foundation, London, E.C. 


Mr. A. E. Gower, sub-librarian of the Colchester Public Library, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, Saffron Walden. 


Mr. ARTHUR H. Tuomas, of the staff of the Sheffield University, 
has been appointed Keeper of the City’s Records by the Corporation 
of the City of London, in succession to Dr. Reginald Sharpe, who 
is retiring on a pension. 


Mr. FRANK M. GLENN, senior assistant at the Walthamstow Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Schools Librarian to the Waltham- 
stow Education Committee. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Sir William Henry Bailey, 
which occurred suddenly at the Savoy Hotel, London, on Saturday, 
November 22nd. Sir William Bailey was a native of Salford. 
In early life he was a keen student of literature and an experimenter 
in science, and afterwards became a distinguished engineer. He 
was wont to ascribe much of the success he achieved in his profession 
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to the facilities afforded by the libraries of Manchester and Salford. 
For many years he was a member of the Salford Town Council, 
and was Mayor of the borough when the Manchester Ship Canal 
was opened by Queen Victoria. It was at this time that he received 
his knighthood. Sir William Bailey was Past President of the 
Library Association of Great Britain, a Life Governor of Rylands 
Library, President of the Manchester Shakespeare Society, and 
Vice-President of the Manchester Literary Club. He was also 
President of the Manchester Association of Engineers, and a member 
of the Iron and Steel Institute and the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Some years ago he was presented with the Freedom 
of the City of London. In politics Sir William was a Liberal, 
and one of the oldest members of the Manchester Reform Club. 
He was a keen advocate of public libraries, and, while President 
of the Library Association, he endeared himself to members by 
his practical wisdom and genial personality. 


THE LATE Mr. F. J. BURGOYNE. 


oo 


N our last issue we had the melancholy duty of recording the 
death of Mr. F. J. Burgoyne, Chief Librarian of the Lambeth 
Public Libraries. 

Mr. Burgoyne had been engaged in public library work from 
the year 1872, and after a period of service at Birmingham under 
the late Mr. Mullins and Dr. F. J. Barrett, of Glasgow, he was in 
1879 appointed sub-librarian under Mr. Haggerston at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. At the inauguration of the Darlington Public Library 
he was appointed librarian there, and he held that post until 1887, 
when he received the more important position of Chief Librarian 
of the Lambeth Public Libraries. The entire system at Lambeth 
has been built up under the fostering care of Mr. Burgoyne, and 
the great success of the libraries in that huge metropolitan borough 
will long remain a monument to his sagacity and ability. At his 
death six libraries in Lambeth, and two adjacent to the borders 
of Camberwell and Croydon—jointly administered—were in full 
operation, the capital expenditure upon these buildings being 
remarkably low, through the extensive benefactions which Mr. 
Burgoyne had secured from Sir Henry Tate, Miss Durning-Lawrence, 
Dr. Carnegie, and others. 
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Two years ago in 1912 Mr. Burgoyne complained of feeling 
“out of sorts”’ but with that breezy happiness which was so charac- 
teristic a feature of his personality he made little of it, and said 
less. But his illness increased, and upon the closing day of the 
Liverpool Conference he underwent, in London, a highly critical 
surgical operation upon his brain. His recovery appeared to be 
so remarkable that his case was watched with interest by the 
medical profession, and upon one occasion Mr. Burgoyne attended 
a meeting of the Library Association apparently almost quite 
restored. Unfortunately the old symptoms returned, gradually 
his powers failed, and on the 18th of October last, at the Library 
House, Herne Hill Road, he passed away, after a painful illness, 
from which death must have been a happy release. At the Bourne- 
mouth meeting of the Council a letter of good wishes for his recovery 
was sent to him, signed by every member of the Council present— 
a kindly and considerate act which he very much appreciated. On 
Wednesday, October 18th, he was interred in the Lambeth Ceme- 
tery, at Tooting, in the presence of a number of librarians, the 
Mayor of Lambeth, and the chief officials of the borough, together 
with all the members of the Library Staff, the Libraries being 
closed for the occasion. Mr. Burgoyne was 54 years of age, and 
leaves, in addition to his widow, and a daughter, a son, Mr. 
F. J. P. Burgoyne, the Librarian of the Linen Hall Library at 
Belfast. 

It is almost superfluous to mention that Mr. Burgoyne was 
one of the best known and most widely respected of librarians. 
Possessed of an extraordinarily wide knowledge of literature and 
bibliography in general, he was deeply versed in that pertaining 
to the Baconian controversy, upon which subject he had written 
with authority. He was the author of various papers communi- 
cated to the Library Association, of the volume on “ Library 
Architecture” in Dr. Garnett’s series of library handbooks, and 
among his many other activities was the Association’s lecturer 
on library planning and equipment. His death creates a vacancy 
in the list of vice-presidents of the Library Association. 

Mr. Burgoyne was a man of modest disposition, and of singular 
clearness of mind and impartial judgment. Possessed of great 
geniality of manner, and of an unfailing fund of humour, he will 
long be remembered by those who had the privilege of knowing 
him by the unvarying kindness he extended to all with whom he 
came into contact. 

\ W. E. D, 
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SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: THE FOULISES. 


By ALFRED Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museum, 
and Art Galleries. 


0 


N° provincial press in this country has ever attained to such 
| celebrity as the Glasgow press, established by the brothers 

Foulisin the middle of the eighteenth century; and the works 
issued by them are now greatly prized as being among the most 
admirable specimens of the typographical art ever produced. 
By the careful choice of authors and the correctness of the texts, 
coupled with the elegance of the typography, the unknown logal 
press of what was then but a small town, was exalted into one of 
the most famous of its time, being celebrated not only in Great 
Britain, but also on the Continent. 

Robert Foulis (pronounced like Fowls) was born at Glasgow, 
April 20th, 1707. His father was an Andrew Faulls, a maltman, 
of Glasgow, but for some reason Robert changed his name to 
Foulis, which is the surname of an old and distinguished county 
family. He was first apprenticed to a barber, and while following 
up this trade on his own account, he attended some lectures which 
were then being delivered by Dr. Francis Hutcheson, at that time 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow University. The 
lecturer became attracted by the ability and literary taste of his 
pupil, and strongly advised him to set up as a printer and book- 
seller. Robert thought the matter over, and eventually decided 
to act upon this advice. Robert’s brother Andrew, who was 
afterwards to be so closely associated with the work of the Foulis 
Press, was born in Glasgow, 23rd November, 1712. The two 
brothers owe their early education to the efforts of their mother. 
But of their later education, Andrew certainly had the best oppor- 
tunities. He was destined in the first place for the Church, and, 
consequently, received a more systematic training than his brother 
Robert. For a little while he held a position at the Glasgow 
University as a teacher of Greek, Latin, French, and Philosophy. 

In the year 1738, the two brothers went travelling, and after 
some months’ holiday in England and on the Continent, they 
returned to Glasgow. They also visited France in the following 
year, and through the influence of the Chevalier Ramsay, visited 
the public libraries. While on these tours they collected a good 
number of rare books, and also copies of the best editions of the 
classics, for which they were able to obtain a quick market in 
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London. Robert Foulis began as a bookseller in 1741, at his 
native town of Glasgow. Robert Urie printed books for him for a 
little while, but this was only during the time that Robert was 
studying the various styles of type, with a view to selecting a 
fount to his taste. He eventually settled upon a set of types, 
and instructed Messrs. Wilson and Bain to cut them for him. 
Dr. Alexander Wilson, the head of the firm, was a friend of Foulis, 
and he, in conjunction with Bain, had established a type-foundry 
at St. Andrew’s, which was afterwards removed to Camlachie. 
Foulis also had the advantage of the assistance of Dr. Wilson in 
the selection of his types. Among the books that Robert Urie 
printed for Foulis may be noticed an edition of Phedrus, issued in 
1741 ; editions of Thomas 4 Kempis and Cicero ; and an edition of 
Terence issued in 1742. 

Robert Foulis started printing about the year 1742; this 
date has been disputed by some writers, who give the year as 1740. 
However that may be, it is certain that by 1742 Robert had begun 
his work as a printer. The first productions he issued were two 
editions, published in that year, of The Temper, Character, and 
Duty of a Minister of the Gospel, by Dr. Leechman. 

Foulis thus made an excellent start, and in the year 1743 he had 
got on so well that he was appointed printer to the University of 
Glasgow. This appointment gave Foulis the position as premier 
printer in Glasgow, which was of decided advantage to him, as 
the best work was naturally given to the University printer. The 
first Greek book printed at Glasgow was printed by him in this 
year, a small octavo volume, entitled Demetrius Phalerus de 
Elocutione Gr. et Lat. His business now began to increase rapidly, 
and it was no doubt this fact that induced his brother Andrew 
to go into partnership with him. This partnership began in 1746, 
and the earliest book which contained the names of the two brothers 
in the imprint is the edition of Theocritus, issued in 1746. There 
were, however, various books issued after this date which contain 
Robert’s name only in the imprint, although they were issued 
jointly by the two brothers. Such, for instance, as the Jntroduction 
to Moral Philosophy, of Dr. Francis Hutcheson, issued in 1747, 
and The Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esg., volumes 1-4, 
published between 1747 and 174g. The brothers set to work with 
the laudable aims they so successfully carried out, which were to 
obtain the best texts possible, to make their editions as correct 
as possible, to issue them in a convenient format, and also to 
combine cheapness in price with an elegant appearance. About 
this time, too, Robert made another journey to France, searching 
for books and manuscripts, some of which were for editorial purposes 
and others tor sale. He also made a journey to Holland in 1751 
with the same object. The purchases he made were on a very 
extensive scale, and included books of great bibliographical rarity, 
some block-books even being amongst them. 
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In the year 1744 Robert Foulis started printing some Latin 
classics, and at this time the small octavo edition of Horace, which 
is so well known as the Jmmaculate Horace, was issued. It is 
said that the proof sheets of this work were hung up in the Univer- 
sity, and a reward offered for each inaccuracy discovered. With 
all that trouble to ensure its correctness, there are six mistakes 
in this edition. This edition was printed on three different qualities 
of paper, viz : common, fine, and large. Three other editions of 
Horace followed shortly after, but they are not such fine editions 
as the Immaculate edition, while in 1745 was published the 
Tragedie of Sophocles. Within two years of issuing the Jmmaculate 
Horace, some twenty-three classical editions had been issued. In 
1747 the fine Greek edition of Homer’s [liad made its appearance, 
a quarto in two volumes, altogether a most beautiful piece of 
workmanship. Between this year and 1749 various works were 
produced ; among them the more noticeable are Philosophical 
Principles, by the Chevalier Ramsay, in two volumes, 1748, and 
Specimens of Scottish Verse, also issued in 1748. 

The edition of Cicero’s Works was the next effort, and the 
year 1749 is marked by the publication of this classic. It consists 
of twenty small octavo volumes, after Olivet’s text, and is executed 
in a type which Renouard remarks he preferred to that of the 
Elzevir edition. In the same year was issued a Lucretius, a very 
attractive edition which is much sought after by book-collectors. 
Just about this time also Foulis circulated proposals to print, by 
subscription, a Greek edition of Plato. In connection with this 
proposal it is interesting to note that John Wilkes promised to 
obtain one hundred subscribers. This project, however, does 
not seem to have been carried into effect. In the year 1750 the 
greatest number of books printed in any one year by the Glasgow 
Press were printed by the Foulises. During the time Robert was 
abroad in 1751 (as mentioned above), the printing press was 
carried on under the supervision of his brother Andrew, who issued 
some twenty-nine books in 1752, and eighteen in the following 
year. He also started publishing a series of Shakespeare’s plays 
in this year. 

Robert Foulis returned to Scotland in 1753, and almost 
immediately carried into practice an idea which emanated from 
his visit to Paris in 1738. This was to establish an Academy for 
printing, engraving, and the allied arts. Another brother had 
accompanied Robert on his last journey abroad, and he had been 
sent back to Scotland along with a painter, an engraver, and a 
copperplate printer. The University allowed him the use of several 
rooms in connection with this project, but his intimate friends 
tried to dissuade him from carrying out this scheme. It was a 
great pity he did not follow their advice, for this venture proved 
a failure, and was finally dissolved in 1770, He spent an enormous 
amount of money in founding this Academy, that although he had 
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gained a fair competence through his printing business, yet he was 
soon on the verge of ruin, owing to the great expenses incurred in 
the upkeep of his project. 

The Select Society of Edinburgh in 1755 offered a silver 
medal for the best printed and most accurate work, comprising 
at least ten sheets. This medal was gained by the brothers Foulis 
in the following year for their edition of Callimachus, one of the 
finest of their productions, and generally considered to be one of 
the masterpieces of the Press. The output of the two years 
1755 and 1756 include many of the works highly prized by collectors. 
Among them may be mentioned the third edition of Horace, 1756, 
which also received a medal, an edition of The Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes ; and a translation of Hierocles. The Anacreon, 1757, 
and an edition of Virgil, 1758, are greatly admired because of their 
exquisite beauty and the purity of their texts. Another produc- 
tion which was rewarded with the medals of the Select Society of 
Edinburgh is the famous Homer in four folio volumes, rightly 
considered to be the finest effort of the Foulis Press. The text is 
very correct, and the general get-up of the books is altogether a 
splendid performance ; designs by Flaxman were specially executed 
for the work. The Iliad was issued in 1756, and the Odyssey in 
1758. This edition of Homer was prepared under the superin- 
tendence of Glasgow University, under whose directions a number of 
copies were presented to various well-known persons. 

For the next few years the brothers were very actively engaged 
in printing, and during this time some very beautiful specimens of 
their typographical skill were issued. The Thucydides of 1759 is, 
according to Harwood, “ by far the most correct of all the Greek 
classics published at Glasgow.” (Vide his “ View of the Editions 
of the Classics.’") To this period belong the fine editions of some of 
the English poets, notably of Gray in 1768, and Milton in 1770. 
Foulis obtained from Thomas Gray special permission to publish 
his works, and in a letter to Beattie, Gray writes :—‘‘I rejoice 
to be in the hands of Mr. Foulis, who has the laudable ambition 
of surpassing his predecessors, the Estiennes and the Elzevirs, 
as well in literature as in the proper art of his profession.”” Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 1770, is also a very fine piece of typographical 
workmanship. In 1760, a quarto edition of Horace appeared, 
and the year following is noted for the Herodotus in nine volumes, 
of which Harwood says, “it is beautifully printed, and reflects 
distinguished honour on the University of Glasgow.” 

In 1775, Robert received a severe blow by the sudden death 
of his brother and partner, Andrew, of whom he was very fond. 
He could not realise his loss, and seemed utterly crushed, losing all 
interest in his work. A little while after the death of his brother, 
Robert Foulis journeyed to London in order to dispose of his art 
collection, and just on the eve of his return to Glasgow—on June 
znd, 1776—he, too, died suddenly at the age of sixty-nine. The 
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effects and stock of the Foulis Press were sold by auction at Glasgow, 
on October 1st, 1777, almost the whole of the effects being pur- 
chased by James Spottiswoode, of Edinburgh. The Foulis books 
are generally bound in old smooth calf, although now and again 
one is to be met with in paper wrappers ; these last are usually 
uncut. 

The Foulis family was represented among Glasgow printers 
from the time Robert Foulis started work until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, as, a short time after the death of Robert 
Foulis, his son Andrew (generally called Andrew the younger to 
distinguish him from his uncle), set up a printing press, and con- 
tinued the work of printing with the same degree of excellence. 
Among the works he issued the most notable are the editions of 
Virgil in folio and octavo and the De Offciis, of Cicero, issued in 
1784. The greater number of the Foulis productions are, no 
doubt, to be found in one or other of the many libraries, public 
and private, of which Glasgow can boast. 

During the 36 years the press existed there were over 550 
works issued, the greater portion of which consisted of reprints 
of standard works. It is the exquisite beauty of the books which 
now forms their chief attraction. John Nichols, in his Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, says :—‘‘ Scotland by these 
two learned brothers produced some of the most beautiful and 
correct printing which at present adorns the republic of letters. 
Even Bodoni of Parma or Barbou of Paris have not gone beyond 
some of the productions from the press of Robert and Andrew 
Foulis. . . . . . These two printers were so industrious 
that in 30 years time they produced as many correct and well- 
printed books as any of the famous printers of old. Their large 
classics as well as their smaller sizes either in Greek and Latin, 
or in pure Greek, are as remarkable for their beauty and exactness as 
any in the Aldine series." The Foulis books, too, are specially 
noticeable, because of the absence of all ornamental designs, 
such as head or tail pieces, borders, &c., yet, with all their plain- 
ness, few printers have ever produced such a number of elegant 
books. They are justly placed on the same plane as the pro- 
ductions of the Aldine, Elzevir or Baskerville presses, which are 
all celebrated for their excellent workmanship. Although many 
others were induced to start printing because of the great celebrity 
the Foulises enjoyed, it is very certain that the Foulis Press has 
not been rivalled in its own town of Glasgow. 
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REVIEWS. 


0 


INDIAN MYTHS. 


The present publishing season has been remarkable for the 
number of “ illustrated books ’’—to use a booksellers’ term—that 
have seen the light. Beautifully produced editions, illustrated or 
decorated or “ presented "’ by well-known artists are now to be 
seen in large quantities in every book shop. A distinctly fresh 
note, however, has been struck by Messrs. Harrap in their publica- 
tion of Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by the Sister Nivedita 
(Margaret E, Noble) and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy (1913; 
roy. 8vo., 12-+-400 pp., illus., col. illus.; price 15s. net). The late 
Sister Nivedita, so long associated with Hindu life and sentiment, 
was engaged on this book at the time of her death in 1g11, and Dr. 
Coomaraswamy carried it to completion. Throughout the book 
the attempt has been made to “ relate in a manner as close to the 
original as possible, but usually much condensed, such of the myths 
as are more or less familiar to every educated Indian, with whom I 
include all those illiterate but wise peasants and women whose 
knowledge of the Puranas has been gained by listening to recitations 
or reading, by visitihg temples (where the stories are illustrated 
in sculpture), or from folk-songs or mystery-plays.’’ A_ brief 
account of the mythology of the Indo-Aryan races introduces 
the sections dealing with and relating the stories of the Ramayana 
the Mahabharata, Krishna, Buddha, Shiva, and other “ stories 
from the Puranas, Epics and Vedas.’" A very important feature 
of the volume is its illustrations. Under the supervision of Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tagore, of the Calcutta School of Art, a number 
of Indian artists have executed the illustrations specially for this 
book. Not only does the result awaken the reader to the possibili- 
ties of development in Indian art, but the pictures harmonize so 
well with the stories that it is difficult to imagine them being 
replaced by any others—a result, no doubt, of the life-long 
familiarity of the artists with their subjects. The book is of deep 
interest, whether regarded from the literary or artistic standpoint. 
The only criticism we have to offer is that an index would have 
given the work an added usefulness. 


TURKISH FAIRY TALES. 


A comparison of the fairy tales of various countries offers a 
fascinating subject for study and research. It is a branch of 
anthropology and folk-lore, and has little to do with the childish 
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amusement with which it is associated in many minds. The folk- 
memory that is wrought by time into the fantastic tales we now 
read is not really for children at all, although children are usually 
most strongly attracted by the resulting tales. Dr. Ignacy Kunos 
has done us good service in collecting the stories now presented in 
“* Forty-four Turkish Fairy Tales, collected and translated by Dr. 
Ignacy Kunos, with illustrations by Willy Pogany ” (1913 ; roy. 
8vo., 363 pp., illus., col. illus.; Messrs. G. Harrap & Co.; price ros. 6d. 
net). Dr. Kunos has not gathered these tales from books, for as he 
says no books of the kind exist. But he has been an attentive 
listener to “‘ story-tellers’ who form a peculiar feature of the 
social life of the Ottomans,” and has jotted down the tales for 
English readers. The stories are of the kind to be heard daily in 
and around Stamboul. English readers will notice that, apart 
from the names of the characters, the tales have a distinctly 
Western flavour and in this respect stand apart from the Indian 
and Persian tales familiar in this country. A word of praise 
must also be given to Dr. Kunos for the admirable manner in 
which the tales are rendered into our language. Those familiar 
with the work of Willy Pogany do not require to be told that the 
book is a feast for the artistic as well as the literary palate. His 
numerous drawings in colour and black-and-white go a long way 
towards realizing the tales, with the result that some of them are 
extraordinary indeed. And anyone not familiar with this artist’s 
work cannot do better than make his acquaintance in the present 
book. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS. 


Mr. Julius M. Price, the war-correspondent and artist, has 
attempted to give some idea of artistic life in Paris, as he found 
it during his student days there. In My Bohemian Days in Paris 
(1913 ; 8vo., illus.; xxiv.+268 pp.; Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 
price 10s. 6d. net), he describes his life and experiences in a very 
frank manner. The most interesting part of his book is his account 
of life in the atélier of J. L. Gérome. The larger part of the book, 
however, and many of the illustrations, deal with the “ affairs "’ 
and escapades of himself and other students in a manner that will 
not find general favour away from the bohemian atmosphere and 
environment of the Quartier. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 


The Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary has always presented 
a problem, and much stress has been laid by previous writers 
upon the complexity of public and social life in the Hapsburg 
dominions. Mr. Henry Wickham Steed in The Hapsburg Monarchy 
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(1913 ; 8vo., xxxii.+ 304 pp.; Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., price 
7s. 6d. net) has endeavoured to render the subject more easy of 
comprehension by dealing with it synthetically. The author 
writes with knowledge acquired by personal observation, having 
worked for ten years as correspondent of The Times in Austria- 
Hungary. The work includes chapters on The Monarch and the 
Monarchy ; The State ; The People ; and Foreign Policy. In each 
section racial problems are dealt with as they fit into the main 
lines of treatment. A most interesting chapter is that dealing 
with “‘ The People.’’ The subject is treated in a very broad sense, 
and no attempt is made to analyse the numerous races who inhabit 
Austria-Hungary. The greater part of the chapter is devoted 
to the Jewish population, and the author makes the rather startling 
assertion that “‘ among the peoples of Austria-Hungary the Jewish 
people stands first in importance.” Mr. Steed does not minimise 
difficulties of government, but he believes that, ‘‘ with moderate 
foresight on the part of the Dynasty, the Hapsburg Monarchy 
should . . . retain its rightful place in the European com- 
munity.”’ Taken altogether, this work presents an excellent 
picture in outline of the peoples and problems of Austria-Hungary. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 


A study of the growth of central administration is provided by 
Mr. R. H. Gretton in The King’s Government (1913 ; 8vo., xii. +144 
pp-; Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., price 2s. net). The author deals 
with the history of departments of government in a concise and 
lucid manner. The work is divided into sections dealing with 
the First Traces of Departments, 1066-1377; the Rise of the 
Secretaries, 1377-1688; Ministerial Responsibility, 1688-1800 
and the Rise of the Modern System. Students of political history 
will find this concise work of much service. 


BANISTER’S MUSIC.” 


The fact that twenty issues of Henry C. Banister’s Text-Book 
of Music have been required since its first appearance in 1872, 
is an obvious sign of the approval of the public. The twenty-first 
issue, just published, is a new edition, not merely a reprint, and 
has been revised by W. Alfred Parr (1913; 8vo., 24+ 328 pp.; 
Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd.; price 3s. 6d.). The revision of the 
work for the purpose of this newedition has been general, in order to 
bring the treatment into line with modern developments and 
requirements, but otherwise Banister’s work has been preserved 
as nearly intact as possible. A most interesting chronological 
chart of the development of music has been added by Mr. Parr. 
We have no doubt that this popular text-book will now enter into 
a new lease of life. 
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“THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS.” 


Mr. John Lane has issued a new edition of The Valley of 
Shadows, by Francis Grierson, with illustrations in colour by 
Evelyn Paul (1913; cr. 8vo., col. illus., 315 pp.; price 5s. net). This 
powerful novel of American life at the time of Lincoln well deserves 
this attention. Miss Evelyn Paul, whose work is curiously alluring, 
has done full justice to the intensity and fascination of the text, 
and the result is an appropriate edition of a fine book. 


PAGES FROM A DUTCH NOTE BOOK. 


By Henry A. SHARP, Croydon Public Libraries, MacAlister Prize 
Winner, 1912-13. 


2.—THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


T is strange that practically nothing has yet been written 
about this beautiful and useful Library, and it is with a view 
to filling a gap in our professional literature that the following 

article is penned from notes gathered during the progress of the 
Third International Easter School. 

It was founded in the year 1798 as the result of a decision to 
amalgamate the Library of the family of Orange with that of the 
late governing body, in order to form a National Bibliotheek. 
Seven years later it became known as the Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
and since 1815 it has been the National Library of Holland. It 
contains considerably over half-a-million printed books, and 30,000 
pamphlets illustrative of the history of the Netherlands, in addition 
to some 6,000 manuscripts, mostly of a historical character. The 
Royal Library also possesses unique collections of books on chess, 
of Dutch incunabula, about 7oo Elzevirs, and a large amount 
of material relating to Spinoza, who was born at Amsterdam. 

As the visitor enters the Library, it is to be immediately 
fascinated by a beautiful octagonal room fitted with luxurious 
oak cases wherein to display the most valuable of its bibliographical 
treasures. Over the doors are four painted panels representing 
incidents in the career of the Greek deity Hermes. The pictures 
are intended to convey the moral to those who gaze thereon that 
the spirit of curiosity which is so manifest in the minds of men and 
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women of every age, may, if properly directed, become of real 
benefit to humanity. And it is of course for us as Librarians to see 
to it that this tendency is directed into right and proper channels. 

Having traversed several miles of steel stacking, one arrives 
at the handsome Reading Room, where everything looks so bright, 
cheerful and restful. Indeed, this is a characteristic of all Dutch 
Libraries, be they public or otherwise. The sloping topped tables 
are covered with a warm light brown material, the comfortable 
arm-chairs being upholstered in the same material. 

It may perhaps be well to observe here that the Royal Library 
is not exactly of the British Museum order, but is essentially 
of the ‘ workshop’ variety. That is to say, books are available 
for home-reading, free access is allowed to a considerable portion 
of the stock, and there are no formalities to be observed beyond 
the signing of an ordinary visitors’ book. One remembers how 
Dr. Byvanck simply shrugged his shoulders and laughed at the 
suggestion that such liberty might result in the loss of many 
books, remarking simply : “ Books are never lost, although they 
may change owners ; but our work must not be impeded merely 
because a few books fail to return to their original owners.” 

In order that the reader may understand thoroughly the 
aims and methods of the Library, one cannot do better than quote 
verbatim from one’s shorthand notes the interesting address of 
Dr. Byvanck, the Director : 

“This Library is a large one in a double sense ; it is very 
young, but nevertheless contains many good things. Its exis- 
tence dates back to the time of the Revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when many of our collections of books and 
many of our institutions were dissolved. After the family of 
Orange had fled to England a large collection of books was brought 
together, which became known as the National Library, but it 
was not until 1818 that we secured a building here, and in those 
days the Library was not open many days during the week, nor 
for many hours on those days. The collection was housed in a 
small room accommodating not more than twenty persons, and 

iwas chiefly resorted to by some old men who naturally did not 
want the Library to be opened to the public at large ; so that it 
was only twenty-five years ago that this Library became truly a 
Library. Another room was taken providing accommodation 
for thirty readers, but it was not until five or six years ago that 
this large Reading Room was provided by the State. From that 
time the Library has completely justified its existence in every 
wa 


“‘ Books are loaned to all parts of the country, and every day 
applications are received for books and information, so that the 
Royal Library has become a great centre of the intellectual life 
of Holland, but it is destined to become even a larger and a fuller 
centre, 
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“ My idea is to make a great Library for the use of the whole 
country, because you see there is a great difference between such 
a great country as England and ourselves. You could not do 
this, but we can do it. We are seeking a connection with the 
people, and to do this we must get all kinds of bibliographical 
catalogues, catalogues where you can find all the information you 
want, catalogues which will give you an idea of the size of learning. 

“For example, we are now making a group catalogue of 
English Literature, among which we have a mass of novels. Our 
ideal would be to distinguish between the authors, between the 
men, between the schools, between novels of various classes and 
styles. In the same way you cannot put book after book on 
‘ folk-lore,’ but you must indicate the lines and scope of each book 
if your catalogue is to be of any use at all. 

“Your British Museum attracts men from all countries, and 
you cannot lend your books out because everyone comes and 
expects to find them there, but here one does not expect to find 
them, because it is known that the great mass of the people is 
reading books at home. Our special object then is to get at the 
inhabitants of our country, and to give them weekly reports 
detailing what books have been added and to invite questions, 
to encourage co-operation between students of different subjects, 
and, in short, to make this Library an intellectual centre. 

“ This is something a little country can do, because we have 
the people all round us. We began twenty-five years ago, and 
even now we are very far from our goal, but [ think we shail attain 
it at least as far as goals are attainable. We want this to be the 
great public Reading Room of our country.” 

In matters of documentation Holland is far in advance of us, 
for she issues a series of printed catalogue cards similar to those 
issued by the Library of Congress, while in addition there is a 
printed card index of articles contained in the current Dutch 
periodicals. 

These printed cards are distributed to other Libraries for 
quite a nominal sum, not more than five florins (8s. 4d.) per annum 
being charged in some places. The method of circulation is some- 
what as follows: Before being printed off on the actual cards, 
proofs on perforated paper are sent out to all subscribers, who tear 
off those which they require, and return them to the Library, by 
which means it is possible to gauge approximately how many copies 
of each card are required. 

As a result of the work of this department, Holland can claim 
to possess at least one valuable thing which we lack, viz., a complete 
printed bibliography of all the printed material in the country. 
In addition to these cards, a number of special bibliographies have 
been published from time to time. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CATALOGUES. 


Bo_ton Pusiic Lisraries. Catalogue of Books in the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries. Philosophy and Religion. 
1913. 387 pp. 

This catalogue includes all the books under Dewey’s roo and 

200 sections. The entries are full and contents of all essays and 
volumes of a collectaneous character are fully set out. There are 
annotations to many of the entries ; the subject and author indexes 
are well done ; and the catalogue is prefaced by a tabulation of the 
heads of the classification. A good and useful example of a well- 
compiled classified catalogue. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BupaPEsT Pusiic Lrisrary. Selected 

List of Books for Hungarian Public Libraries. 1913. 239 pp. 

We give the title in English. The catalogue is intended to do 
for Hungary what the A.L.A. Catalogue does for the United 
States. The entries are arranged according to Dewey, and most 
of the works catalogued are, of course, in the Hungarian language, 
although a large number are translated from English, French and 
German. Dr. Ervin Szabé is the editor. There are full author 
and subject indexes. 


REPORTS. 


The 60th Annual Report of the Bolton Public Libraries for 
1912-13 shows a stock in all departments of 133,525 volumes, with 
an issue of 500,428 as compared with 508,484 during the previous 
year. In order to keep the buildings in a good state of repair the 
Committee have arranged that the Libraries be re-decorated in 
turn. The sub-committee are considering the question of the 
disposal of the two Central Library Buildings. ‘‘ Although it is 
sixty years since the first library was opened in Bolton, it is curious 
to note that no building (other than the Lending Department) 
has been specially erected in the centre of the town for the Public 
Library. It was founded in the old Exchange in 1853 (its present 
home). The Lending Department was removed to premises 
adapted for it in Oxford Street in 1869, and in 1892 removed to the 
building it now occupies on the south-west side of Victoria Square. 
It is felt that the double expense incurred in maintaining two 
separate buildings would not be more than would be necessary 
to maintain a building, specially constructed with all the adjuncts 
of a well-considered and up-to-date library. That both the present 
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buildings are unsuited to the work they should do, and quite 
inadequate to the present needs of the community has long been 
felt by your Committee, but the fact that the connection of work 
between the Lending and-Reference Libraries is broken and much 
linking up of good work cannot be done, convinces your committee 
that the new building is a necessity that should not be long delayed.” 


Borough of Hyde Public Free Library Report for year ending 
September 30th, 1913, shows the first complete year’s working 
of the open access system, and the change from the printed cata- 
logue and indicator to the card catalogue—a change which has 
received many marks of appreciation from the readers. The stock 
numbers 13,734 volumes, and good work was done in the Juvenile 
Library. Among other work noted in the Report we extract the 
following :—‘‘ During the week ending February 22nd we held an 
exhibition of children’s books, and gave invitations to the school- 
masters of the elementary schools, asking them to send their boys 
and girls, upwards of 12 years, at stated times to the Library. 
Upwards of 300 children attended during the week. We had 
short talks on the “‘ History of Books.”” They were shown through 
the Library, and it was explained to them how they could become 
borrowers. I have also sent out to all the schools long lists of 
books, together with the Library numbers for the use of the children. 
These have been posted up in the schoolroom, so that the children 
can refer to them.” Referring to the stocktaking, Mr. Chorton 
states :—‘‘ All the books were checked with the stock-tickets, and 
with the exception of the book, which was taken out of the Reference 
Library, viz., Black's Medical Dictionary, every other book was 
accounted for. Thus after a complete year’s working under the 
open access it has come out very satisfactorily. In past years the 
Library has been closed for stocktaking and holidays for as much 
as three weeks and all the books have had to be returned. This 
year it has only been closed three days and those during the 
town’s general holidays which has given general satisfaction to 
the borrowers.” 


The Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of the City of 
Worcester for 1912-13 reports a stock of 54,950 volumes, with 
a lending library issue of 161,032 and 29,630 volumes consulted 
in the reference. 


Borough of Workington Public Library Report for 1912-13 
shows a lending library issue of 73,539 volumes. There is an 
interesting point on the Lecture Hall. This has been altered and 
extended and can now accommodate 825 persons. ‘‘ The Hall 
has been let on lease for ten years on very satisfactory terms, 
and the Committee have made provision in the lease for the use 
of the Hall one night per month at a nominal fee, should the Hall 
be required for educational or public purposes.” 
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BULLETINS, &c. 


The Crovdon Readers’ Index, November-December, 1913, 
contains the first part of a list of genealogical works in the Library, 
and an article on Croydon Fairs, illustrated. It contains the usual 
list of additions to the Libraries. 


Hampstead Public Libraries Readers’ Guide and Educational 
Directory, October, 1913, besides the usual features, contains a 
lengthy list of the lantern lectures, readings, and talks for the 
coming season. 


We have also received copies of the Nottingham Library 
Bulletin ; Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record, which con- 
tinues the Wigan Authors’ Catalogue : we note the large number 
of books by the Lindsays, Lords Crawford ; Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library ; Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin, containing 
a list of opera scores and stories ; Cleveland Public L ibrary Open 
Shelf ; Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library, containing a 
list of books on Vocational Guidance ; The Newarker for October, 
which is a museum number; Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, which contains a Debate Index Supplement. 


>< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS IN LONDON. 
SESSION I913-I4. 


HE Monthly Meetings will be held, as announced below, at 
8 p.m., unless otherwise announced in the Library Associa- 
tion Record, or by circular. Light refreshments will be 
provided from 7.30 to 8 p.m. Visitors will be welcomed at any of 
the Meetings. 
18th December (Thursday).—At Caxton hail, Westminster. 
“ Book Symposium” conducted by Herbert Jones, Librarian 
Kensington Public Libraries, and E. A. Baker, M.A., D. Lit. Mr. 
Jones will deal with Everard Meynell’s Life of Francis Thompson ; 
Dr. Baker with Professor George Saintsbury’s The English Novel. 
1914.—8th January (Thursday).—At the Medical Society of 
London, 11, c handos Street, Cavendish Square (near Oxford 
Circus), W. ‘‘ Descriptive Account of the Library of the Medical 
Society of London,’’ by George Bethell, Registrar and Librarian 
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of the Medical Society of London, and Librarian of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London. “ The Relations between Greek MS. 
and Typography, as illustrated by some Greek MSS. in possession 
of the Medical Society.” by J. B. Nias, M.D. Mr. Bethell will 
also arrange an exhibit of Incunabula, Early Printed Books, 
Manuscripts, and Illustrated Entomological Works. 

12th February (Thursday).—At Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
“The Public Library and the History Student,’”’ by Miss C. A. J. 
Skeel, D.Litt. This Meeting will be attended by Delegates from 
the Historical Association who will take part in the discussion. 

12th March (Thursday).—At the Public Library, Church 
Street, Stoke Newington; “Associations of Stoke Newington with 
English Literature ” by Wynne E. Baxter, J.P., D.L., Chairman 
of the Stoke Newington Public Libraries Committee. “‘ Books and 
Infection ; some recent Experiments,”’ by H. R. Kenwood, M.B., 
D.P.H., F.R.S.E., Professor of Public Health, University of London, 
and Medical Officer of Health, Stoke Newington. 

16th April (Thursday).—At Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
‘“ Three Phases of Librarianship,” by J. W. Singleton, Librarian, 
Accrington Public Library. ‘‘ The Cheap Book and its effect on 
Public Library Work,”’ by Norman Treliving, Assistant Librarian, 
Public Reference Library, Leeds. 

12th May (Tuesday).—At the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C. ‘‘ Short Description of the 
Library and its Contents,” by Cosmo Gordon, B.A., Librarian. 
“ The Classification of Pure Literature: a Discussion,” by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, Deputy Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries ; 
and Ernest A. Savage, Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. 

12th June (Friday).—At Caxton Hall, Westminster. ‘‘ The 
Use of the Public Library by School Pupils’ by Professor John 
Adams, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Education in the Univer- 


sity of London. 
HENRY BOND, 
Hon. Sec. Publications Commiitiee. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


MOST successful meeting of the Branch was held at the 
A Public Library and Art Gallery, Rochdale, on Friday, 
November 14th, by invitation of the Rochdale Public Libraries’ 
Committee. 

The company assembled at the Public Library at 3 p.m., and 
spent an hour in inspecting the Library and Art Gallery, and in 
looking over an excellent selection of autumn books from the chief 
publishing houses. 

At 4 p.m. the Mayor of Rochdale, Councillor Charles Redfern, 
jJ.P., supported by Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick, F.S.A., the 
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Chairman, and several other members of the Rochdale Public 
Libraries Committee, gave to the members a hearty welcome 
to the town and library. The President of the Branch, Mr. Charles 
Madeley, Warrington, having acknowledged the welcome, took the 
chair, and presided over the business meeting. 

There were present Messrs. C. W. Sutton, M.A., Hy. Guppy, 
M.A., and Councillor T. C. Abbott, of Manchester ; Mr. G. T. Shaw, 
Liverpool ; Alderman Compston, Rawtenstall ; Dr. Scarr, Radcliffe ; 
Mr. R. J. Gordon, Rochdale; and fifty members and _ friends. 
After the formal business it was announced that the prizes for 
examination papers in connection with the Summer School had 
been allotted as follows :—- 

Ist. Miss Cross, Hulme Branch Library, Manchester. 

2nd. W. Thomas, Blackburn Public Library, and J. 

Merrishaw, Darwen Public Library (equal), 
3rd. W. Hynes, Eccles Public Library. 
4th. Miss Walker, Moston Branch Library, Manchester. 
The certificate recording the formation of the Branch, issued by 
the parent Association, was exhibited. 

Colonel Fishwick then read a paper on “ Some Lancashire 
Diarists,”’ which was discussed by the President and Mr. Sutton. 
Mr. R. J. Gordon followed with a paper on “ Library Lectures,” 
in which he held that the true raison d’éire of such attempts was 
the exposition of works of special authors or works on special 
subjects, as illustrated by the books possessed by the Library, 
and not a series of general lectures on all sorts of subjects. He 
had found their lectures and the talks to children at Rochdale 
to be much appreciated, and noted that as a result a decided and 
continued increase in the circulation of particular works had taken 
place. This paper was discussed by Messrs. Shaw, T. C. Abbott, 
E. H. Garstang, and Alderman Compston. The business portion 
of the programme was concluded by a paper from Mr. G. T. Shaw, 
n ‘‘ Public Libraries and the Censorship of Novels: a reply to 
Mr. Hall Caine.”” Unfortunately time did not allow a discussion 
of this forceful and exciting paper, as immediately on its close 
the members were called to tea, when further speeches of welcome 
were given by the Mayor and Colonel Fishwick. Votes of thanks 
proposed on behalf of the members to Colonel Fishwick, his 
committee, and Mr. Gordon, brought a most enjoyable and 
instructive meeting to a close. 


BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Birmingham and 

‘TT District Library Association was held at Birmingham on 

October 30th, when the Librarians of the district gathered 

in force under the Presidency of Mr. Walter Powell, Chief Librarian, 
Birmingham Public Libraries. 
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A visit having been paid in the afternoon to the works of 
Messrs. Harrison and Cook, Princip Street, the members were 
afterwards entertained to tea at the Aston Council House by the 
retiring President, Mr. Walter Powell. 

At the business meeting which followed, the reports of the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. K. Dent, and the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. 
Beetlestones, showed that the past year had been a most successful 
one in the history of the Association. 

In proposing Mr. R. K. Dent (ex-Chief Librarian, Aston 
Manor) as President for the ensuing year, the retiring President 
paid a warm tribute to the invaluable services rendered by Mr. 
Dent, not only to the Association—of which he was the founder— 
but to the Public Library movement generally. In this connection 
it should;be noted that as Secretary for eighteen years Mr. Dent 
has attenfled every meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Dent’s election as President was carried with acclamation, 
Mr. Walter Powell becoming Vice-President. 

The election of the other officers was as follows : Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. G. Beetlestone (Mr. Dent’s successor at Aston Library) ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Walter Clows (Wylde Green) ; and Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. Julius T. Lakin (Central Public Libraries, Birmingham). 

Arrangements were made for the coming year, visits to be 
paid to the following towns: Bromsgrove, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Walsall, Malvern, and Leamington. 

It was decided to continue the useful and greatly appreciated 
course of preparatory Lectures for the Library Association Exami- 
nations as follows :— 

“ Classification ’”’ Lecturer : Miss E. S. Fegan, M.A., Librarian, 

Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
“‘ Cataloguing ” Lecturer : Mr. R. K. Dent, ex-Chief Librarian, 
Aston Manor. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the retiring officers and to 

Mr. Walter Powell for his generous hospitality. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE North Midland Library Association held their eightieth 
meeting at Newark-on-Trent on November 27th, by the 
invitation of the Public Libraries Committee. The Ex- 

Mayor (Dr. Stallard) in the absence of the Mayor, through indis- 
position, extended a cordial welcome to the members. Prior to 
the Association Meeting the Castle was visited under the guidance 
of Councillor Cubley. Alderman Dr. Appleby, J.P., the Chairman 
of the Libraries Committee, entertained the visitors, along with 
members of the Newark Library Committee, at the Museum and 
Art Gallery. 

The meeting was held at the Gilstrap Public Library, the 
President (Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.S.L.) occupying the chair. 
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There was a good attendance of members, including representatives 
from Nottinghamshire, Derby, Sheffield, Kettering, Gainsborough, 
&c. The Hon. Secretary, (Mr. Walter A. Briscoe) presented the 
minutes, and reported on correspondence, nominations for member- 
ship, and additions to the N.M.L.A. Library. The President 
gave an outline of the projected N.M.L.A. year’s programme, 
when visits to Sheffield, Lincoln and Kettering would take place, 
it was expected, and a special Library Assistants’ Session be fixed 
for Nottingham. Mr. Frank Dallimore, F.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Newark, read an admirable paper on “ Library Association 
Examinations,” intended as a stimulus to the younger members ; 
which was commended by Mr. Samuel Smith (Sheffield), followed 
by Mr. Lineker (Nottingham). An interesting debate, “Is the 
printed catalogue a desideratum in Public Libraries?” produced 
a profitable discussion. Mr. Willcock (Peterborough) presented 
the affirmative side, per Mr. Percy W. Woolston (Nottingham), 
and Mr. J. Wilson Lambert (Gainsborough) the negative. Opinions 
were contributed by Mr. S. J. Kirk (Nottingham), Mr. Longbottom 
(Derby), Miss Pierce (Kettering), and Mr. Dallimere (Newark). 
A “ Practical Note” was contributed by Mr. Briscoe on cheap 
music books for libraries. Thanks were accorded to Dr. Appleby, 
the Public Libraries Committee, and Mr. Dallimore. 
WALTER A. Briscoe, Hon. Sec. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE second meeting of the Nineteenth Session was held at the 

Islington Central Library on Wednesday, November 12th, 

at 7.30 p.m. There was a large gathering of members, including 

two representatives from the South Coast Branch. Prior to the 

meeting proper light refreshments were served by members of the 
Islington Libraries Club. 

In the regrettable absence of Mr. James Duff Brown (the Chief 
Librarian) through illness, the chair was occupied by Mr. Henry 
T. Coutts, Librarian of the North Islington Library, and President 
of the Association. 

Mr. R. T. L. Parr, Local Government Board Auditor, delivered 
an address on ‘‘ The Public Library Movement from the Rate- 
payers’ point of view.” Mr. Parr’s address was interspersed with 
epigrams, and delivered in a pleasing racy style. He stated that 
the English nation was not bookish. While English people thought 
that roads, sewers, and lights were necessities, they did not admit 
that a man must read. The limitation of the penny rate was 
absurd, particularly in country districts. Mr. Parr then dealt 
with the class of books that should be stocked in public libraries. 
He deprecated light reading, and suggested that no work of fiction 
should be stocked until three years after its publication. He pro- 
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posed purging the newsroom of the ordinary halfpenny papers, 
and devoting more space to higher-class journals. With regard 
to the future of the public library movement, Mr. Parr advanced 
the theory that libraries should be merged in the Education 
Authority. He thought that they might in this way secure recog- 
nition of their claims more effectively than by attempting to 
develop the existing machinery. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Young (Greenwich), 
Peach (Gray’s Inn), Walker (Tottenham), Stewart (Islington), 
Sayers (Croydon), and Chambers (Woolwich) took part. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


MEETING of the Liverpool and District Association of 
A Assistant Librarians was held at the Public Library, Church 

Road, Waterloo, on Friday evening (the 14th inst.), when 
upwards of forty members representing the Public and Private 
Libraries of Liverpool, Birkenhead, Bootle, Waterloo, Crosby, 
and Southport were present. 

The visitors were received by Edwin Pickles, Esq., J.P. 
(Chairman Waterloo-with-Seaforth Urban District Council), and 
by Mrs. Pickles. 

After a brief tour of inspection through the Library and 
Museum, the party was entertained to refreshments by the kind 
hospitality of the Libraries Committee. 

In opening the meeting Councillor Pickles, on behalf of the 
Libraries Committee, extended to the members of the Association 
a most hearty welcome to Waterloo. 

Miss K. Fearnside (Librarian, Waterloo-with-Seaforth Public 
Libraries) then read a paper on ‘ Our Libraries for Boys and 
Girls.” At the outset she said she wished most strongly to empha- 
size the importance of that particular phase of Library activity. 
If the Public Library of the future was to take the place desired 
for it as an integrant part of our civic life, a great amount of “‘spade”’ 
work in juvenile departments remained to be done. An ounce of 
practice was worth a pound of theory ; and she took that fact 
as her justification for giving her own actual experience in organizing 
the juvenile department in which they were then assembled. 

When a library was first established in Waterloo in 1898, one 
large room in the Town Hall was all the accommodation available 
for reading room, lending library, and reference department. It 
was therefore impossible to do more than form the nucleus of a 
collection of children’s books and lend them out—as far as they 
would go—for home reading. About eight years later its congested 
conditions were somewhat relieved by the opening of a branch at 
Seaforth. But even then it was not possible to make provision 
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for boys and girls on a much more generous scale. During the 
first few weeks the Branch was open there was the greatest difficulty 
in preventing the children filling the rooms to the exclusion of 
all adults. But making all allowance for the stimulus of novelty, 
there was clear demonstration that the appreciation of Public 
Libraries as a means of supplying pleasure through books had 
already been thoroughly aroused. Unfortunately, the children’s 
library service had to be'restricted to the borrowing of books for 
home reading. She had learned, however, not only that children 
were eager to become users of the library, but that they and adults 
would be much more efficiently served in departments quite separate 
one from the other ; and when that new Carnegie Library was about 
to be built, the architect was specially instructed to provide a 
separate room for children—the entrance to be quite apart from 
other entrances. The room in which they assembled was the 
result. Miss Fearnside then gave a few of the leading rules which, 
after careful consideration of local conditions had been drawn up to 
regulate and control the use of the department, and briefly indi- 
cated the measure of success with which those special rules had 
served. 

Having carefully described the system of working the Juvenile 
Department in Waterloo, Miss Fearnside proceeded to give her 
impressions of the juvenile departments in libraries visited by her 
during the last few years. Her general impression, she said, was 
one of disappointment. The rooms were for the most part dull, 
having mean entrances, sometimes half underground, almost always 
in the back of the building. The lack of pictures, special reading 
lists, plants, flowers, or any adjunct as a feature of attraction was 
deplorable. Seemingly, the school delivery system had taken a 
more effectual hold upon the public librarian than had the juvenile 
department at the Public Library. This, of course, might be by 
reason of lack of accommodation and want of adequate staff 
to cope with the work, or perhaps in consideration of the distances 
for young readers to travel. But the issues on this question of 
school libraries versus public juvenile libraries were often confused. 
The one did not fulfil the purposes of the other. The supply of 
books through the schools undoubtedly conferred a great boon 
upon many children, but it did not result in the child’s apprecia- 
tion of the public library as a means of pure enjoyment and of 
broader fields of exploration. It did nothing towards engendering 
what had been described as the “ Library Spirit.’’ Children 
associated the borrowing of books with schools; and upon 
leaving school there came a break in the supply of literature 
which ran a risk of becoming permanent. We should train the 
child to use the Public Library. We should give him the freedom 
of his city of books—surround him with the conditions of a great 
library, even though on a small scale, so that he may grow into the 
appreciation of those greater treasures which may one day be 
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his if he cared to avail himself of them. The essential conditions 
of a successful juvenile department were (1) a light, sunny, and 
spacious room ; (2) free access for the children to a good supply 
of books shelved in the room ; (3) a librarian whose sole duty 
should be the control of the room from within, and not from some 
place behind a counter. These were all essentials; but the most 
essential was unrestricted access to the books. Miss Fearnside 
described some of the various methods of popularizing the depart- 
ment, emphasizing the value of systematic instruction in the use 
of the library ; and concluded her paper with the remark that 
while it was true we could not achieve large results without adequate 
financial means, large results were not necessarily great results. 
Much of the finest work the world had witnessed had been achieved 
in the face of, perhaps because of, restricted material resources 
at the command of the worker. 

(The paper was supplemented by an exhibition of books and 
material relating to the work of juvenile libraries.) 

Time would not permit a very lengthy discussion, and after 
Mr. Stephens (Garston), Miss Bartlett (Great Crosby), Mr. Firth 
(Birkenhead), Miss Voce and Mr. Wickens (Liverpool Reference), 
and Mr. Tempest (Liverpool Atheneum) had expressed their 
views, the meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Councillor and Mrs. Pickles, to Councillor McEvoy and the Libraries 
Committee, and to Miss Fearnside and her staff. — 

A.H.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


0 Oo 


To the Editor of THE Liprary Wor Lp. 


DEAR S1r,—The English Catalogue of Books, 1913, now being 
prepared contains particulars of about 12,000 publications, but 
there are many provincially published books that may have 
escaped being recorded. May we appeal to your readers outside 
of London to help us in making this important bibliography as 
complete as possible by sending in notes of locally published 
books, issued during the year and not noted in the Publisher's 
Circular lists ? 

Yours, etc., 
19, ADAM STREET, THE EDITOR. 
ADELPHI, Lonpon, W.C, 


For STUDY AND RECREATION, 


Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 


and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. —- Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. -—- Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


The LIBRARY WORLD 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Librarians. 
Established 1898. 


Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commenced with July issue 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 


| copy ... 7 0 
w . 18 0 
Special 4 — Post to 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the TrrLe-PAGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Manager, The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, LONDON, N. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVI, July 1913-—June 1914, and send 


copy (ies) for which I enclose to the following 
address. 

Name 

Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 


To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every filteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15 000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
Ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 
The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 


hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 


a specially prepared “ Matt™ surface 


has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 


For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides 
Alphabetic Sets (25 divisions) 
( So 
» (130 ‘We 
Specially Printed Guides 
Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 
Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


-A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheai Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc, Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Inchided also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 


Part I.—Carp CaTALoaves. 


Chapter I. Introductory. 
on Il. Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
Ill. Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
“ IV. Printed or Written Cards. 
ie Vv. Author Cards. 
; VI. Title Cards. 


Part I].—Orner Liprary Uses or Carps. 
Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
» XII. The Card Stock Register. 
od XIIl, The Card Inventory. 
os XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Appznpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 


Royal Sve., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


VII. Subject Cards: Classified. 
VIII. Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
1X. Guiding and Indexing. 
xX. Miscellaneous Hints. 


